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RETIREMENT AND- 0LDE;R AMERICANS' PARTlClPATlOli IN VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES ; ^ 



" Afl levels o£^ government have began to encourage volunteers to substitute 
; ^^-DS.F^^f _ the provrsion of Wcial services^ .^^^i??*^ 

people corold be an« important group to meet this need^ ^The number of retired 
.ybrkers is expected to increase over the coming yearsVand even though they no 

longer hold lull-*time jobs, they may wish to continue to participate in 

productive activities, \ 

Separate I but related, discussions about retirement \focu8 bh the expecte 
ihcriase in the number of .retired persons and the financial straitis that tHey 
Will, place on the Social Security system. One policy question concerns 
al teratibiis in retircmenti incentives (such as those associ^ 

plans and Social Sec^urity) to encourage workers to postpone their retirement* 

These two policy directions appear to conflict, to some fexteht,- ' Oh the one 
hahd^ retired people could be a major source of volunteers • \ Oh t:he other 
hahd^ there is 'a desire to reduce the prb^brtioh of retired.*per8bn8 • (Of 
cburse^ given dembgraphic trends^ tbeprdpdrtibh of the population 
retired will be ihcreaslhg) even if cHe tetiremeht ige is raised.) 



th|g is 



This chapter links |heBe two issues^jby asking^ if chan^ incentives to - 

•retire will influence people' s participa^xon i^i Yolanteer^^actxviti^s, the fo- 

: CUB is on volunteering in the fp™ ?f givri^..£ime^ although it is recognized 

, that people also donate moneyt^and goods (for example, old clothes).' The jBpe- 
cific focus is on volunteer work- for fbrxnal^grbups^ such as a churbh or the^ 
PTA, Two policy bptibhs are cbhsidered. What will happen- to pebifle's parti- 
^ipatibn ih^vblunteer activities* if ( 1) they, kre encb to retire later 

and (2) their retirement incoae is reduced? t 

_ _ . ' __ , . _ ! 

The first section presents background information. on the extent and nature 
of Americans' participation in formal volunteer activities. Section II ptb- 
vides a cbhceptual basis for empirically^ testing who volunteers ^d why,.: 
Section III gives the findings bf the empirical. ahalysia, (Details bf the 
empirical tests.are in the Appendix*) The cbhcluslbhs and policy implications 
are in Sectibh IV. 8 ■ ' ' ^ 



I. WHAT IS ^ THE EXTENT OF VOLUNTEERISM? 

Thi^ section presents background inforaation OT the^ extent of yoiunteerism 
in the United States^ Data dome &om past national sui^ voltinteeriam, . 

from the National Longitudinal Surveys of Mature Men and Mature WbSeh^ the ma-^ 
jor data source for this, project , and from descriptions of federally spbiisbred 
vbluhteer prbgrams fbr older AmeriCrans. ; * 

Vdlunteeri s tn in th e Naj E ^on a l Popalat ioa 

Relatively/ few ^ericans participate in volunteer activities* Less 
one-thir<il of the population 18 years or older did some volunteer .work in 
at the same time, 75 percent were either working for pay or Ibbkiiig fbr 

. ^' " • ^ . * - ^ ' 
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Of thdle whd volunteered, 60 percent averaged between^! and 7 hours per week 
in such activities* Agaih^ by cbmparisbh, over 80 pei^ent of employed ; persons 
averaged 35 or more hours per week in the .work place. 



While these figures indicate that volunteer activities consume a 
relatively small ^dunt of people' s time i_ in the rec been a 

trend towards greater participation in vbluhteerism (see Table 1)^ Twenty 
perc^rtt of women did sojne kincj of fbrtaal volunteer work in_1965— but 28 
percent did so in 1981, Men have been less iik?^y_to volunteer than women 
until recently^ Ihe propdrtions of men and women doing volunttjpr work were 
very similar in 1981 (30 p^i^ent ambrvg men aiid 28 percent ambrvg wbmeft) • 

'it is important^ for our purpose, to note thit participation in^voiunteer 
activities is lower among older than ybung^vpebple C see Table 1)^ F9r in- 
stance^ almost 35 percent bf thbse 25 to 44 years of age,^ but less than 20 
percent bf those 65 years or blder, did some volunteer work in 1981; 

Vbluhteerism A mong Older Men (Aged 57 to Zi— Years? ' . 

About one out of every five men at or close to. retirement age dbes some 
vbluhteer work over the course of a year.; ^Those who volunteer average 24 1/2 
weeks in a year and over 7 hours per week in this activity • 

These averages obscure a wide range of variability in the number ^of- weeks 

older men spend in volunteer activities* One-quarter volunteer for four or 

fewer weeks in a year; at the other extreme, close to one-third voluntee^ spme 
time altnbst every week (see Diagram l)^ Ihere is substantially less variakibh 
in the ambuht bf time older men spend per week in vblunteerism. Abbut 60: per- 
cent average between 2 to 7 volunteer hours in those weeks wtyeh they 
volunteer; 

Compared to the prbpbrtibns of older men whb purse bther leisure-time 
activities, (such as sports, hobbies, and reading) ^ relatively few are volun- 
teers. For exfflnple,, while about 20 percent volunteer ^ 45 percent participate 
in sports and 40 percent have some hbbby (Diagrpi 2) .These other activities 
do not appear to be a substitute for volunteerism. ^Rather, the men who vblun- 
teer seon to be mbre active generallyj volunteers are more likely than non- 
volunteers tb. participate in sports, to read, and to have hobbies. For texam- 
pie, while almost 70 percent of the volunteers alsb had a hbbby, bnly half bf 
the nbnvblutyteers had a hobby; 

Although vblunteerism is Ibwer ambng older than younger people, this 
pattern does not hold forinen. at or apprbaching the retirement age. Hen^ 65 to 
69 years bf age are less likely tb volunteer than those SJ^to 61 years ^ (17 
percent versus 24 percent). Hbwever, the oldest age group--men between 70 and 
71 years--*fi4Ve the highest prbpbrtibti bf volunteers, 2^ percent. 

oidenmeh's vblunteeris^is also not systraatically related tb ^heir 
employment/retirement status. Close |o 2^ percent of tftose\i^o had^ a 
1978 participated in volunteer activities that same year (Diagram 3). While 
retirees -^re somewhat less likely to volunteer than thbse whb were working i 
the prbpbr«4pn of retired men whb volunteered did not systematically change . 
with the length of retirement. 



. ;, ^ - " ^ ' 

Table 1 

Percent Who Volanteered by/ Sex and Age 
1965, 19741 and 1981* 



S ex/Age ^ 



4974^ 



^^81r 



Men (14 years' or older) 
Women (14 years or older) 



15 
21 



20 
26 



30 
28 



47 
56 



25' - 44 years 
45 - 54 years 

55 - 64 years 

•J 

65 br older years 



30 
25 
21 
14 



35 
29 
24 
19 



59 
55 
45 

37^^ 



a. Engaged in volanteer work at some point over the 12-inonth period 
preqeeding the surveys • . 

b. Excludes informal vbluiiteerism. 

c. Includes informal volunteerissB, such as helping neighbors and friends. 
SOORCE: ACTION; Independent Sector and the Gallop Orgahizatibhi Inc. 
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Diagram li Percent ef Men Aged 57 to 71 Tears Who Did Voluat.er 
Work by Number of V&»kB of Volxinteerism, 1978 



Percent 
Volunteered 





1 2-4 
Seeks per Year 



5-8 



9-12 17-48 49-52 



Source: national tongituaijaal Surveyc 



Diagram 3: Parcont of Men Ag«)i 57 to 71 Years Who Volunteered by 
Year tast Worked, 1978 ' ' 

. . ./. ■ • ^ 



Pcrcenn 
Voiantaored 



30- 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



5 - 




Working 
in 1978 



1975 




1974 



^ Betwejsii 
m2 ^1971 and 
1966 



Before 
1966 



'Year Last Worked < . 

Source: National Longitudinal^ Surveys 
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Vbluiiteerigm Among Older Wbmeh .(Aged 42 to 56 Years) 

^ - . - . . ' ' . - 

. About one but of ever^ four women (42-515^ years bid) dbes some ybluriteer 
work. ^Ihe women vbluhtcers average 24 weeks j)er year aiid during their weeks 
of vbluhteeriinii they average 6 hours per week iii this activity* ^ 



^ ^'i^^ older men, these Average? hide a wide range of variability in . 
the nanber^pf weeks women volunteer. O^cr ^^.^^f.''^®?.^?^?^??*^* 
participate almost every week in this activity; over 20 percent participateL 
between 17 and 48 weeks in a yearf^ Ind at the bther extreme^ over a third of 
the vbluhteers participate for 4 or fewer weeks in this activity (see Diagram 
4). . - ^ . ' " / . 

There is little variability iti the ntmber of houi^ spent vbiunteering. 
Two-thirds ^o^ the wometi spetid between 2 aiid 7 hours per week in volunteer 
activities. 

, _ J ^ C- , _ ^ 

Relatively few older women volunteifr continually: fewer than 15 percent 

volunteer yeai; after J.f^'c* Looking at it another way, fewer than 56 percent 

of those who vbl-uhteer ""in one year are women who have vbluhteered more than 

once in the past (Diagram 5) • ^ , * , 

^ The type of organization for which women volunteer changes as they agfi 
(see Table 2). Twenty-eight percent of those 37-51 (in 1?74) volunteered in 
schools or for groups such as Boy Scouts ''or Girl Scouts; one« third of the 
volunteers dxd chorchrr elated work; another 30 percent did volin(teer work for 
hospitals, clinics^ major community drives (such as the Heart Fund) ^ and for 
b^her divic or social welfare causes. W^eh vbluhteers had changed their pat*-*- 
terh of volunteering by ages 42 tb 56. There was a shift away from volunteer 
work for schools^ Bby aiid Girl Scouts (to less than 20 pe^ceht)| and into 
church-related activities (to over 40 percent) as ^«11 as into wrk for hbspi- 
talsi clihicsi cbmmuhity drives ^ and bt^er civic arid social welfare activities 
(to over 30 percent). 

B\ere are three pro|fram8 designed specifically for older American ^ 
volunteers that are' sponsored by ACTION,^ an independent agency of the Federal 
Governments They are the Foster Grandparent Prbgrm (FGP)i the Senib^ ^ 
Cbmpanioh Progrm (SClf)^ and the Retired Senior Vbluhteer/Prbgram (RSVP)v. 

Tb be eligible tb , participate ifl both the Foster Gran<}parent and the 
$enibr Cbmpahibn programs ^ «pebple must be 60 yeari of age ^_^l^^r, retired, 
and have a low family ihcboe. The participants volunteer 4 faoura per day, 
5 days a week) receive 1 Pnall itipend, transportation, cn^ J?^^^ !^?^''^^^?* 
FbAter Grandparents work with children Who have special^ 

sical han^iicap. Volunt^rs in t^e Senior ^onp*nira progra work with the^ 
elderly^ ^o may live either faj^*«ir_??T™_homes or im institationsi The 
volunteers heln with shopping, iSil preparation, errands, and generally off e^ 
companionship^ 'V ^ ^ ' 
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Diagram A : Percent of Women Aged 42 to 56 Y«ar» Who Did Volunteer Work 
by Number of Weeks of Volunteerismj 1979 



Percent 
Volunteered 



30 — 
25-- 
20-- 
15-- 



10-. 
5 - - 
0 




r—i 



1 2-4 
Weeks per Year 



5-8 



9-12 



13-16 17^8 *9-52 



Source: Natlbnal Longttadinal Surveys 
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DUgm Pirccnt of Ubiian Aged to 56 Yiari Ifcb VplunCHMd in 1974. 1976 and 1979: 




Scarce: jliatlohal Longitudinal Suryoya o * ' 
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table 2 

Percent Distribution of Organizations for 
Which Womeh Aged_42 tp_57 in 1979 Volunteered 
in 1979 i 1976 i and 1974 



\ 

1 




Age 
(Year) 




•* * ^ ' 

Type of Volunteer 
Organization 


,42-56 
(1979) 


39-53 
(1976) 


37-51 
(1974) 


percent Who Volunteered 


28.1 


29.0 


29.9 


Nimber in Sample Who Volunteered 


972 


1,019 


1,027 


Total Percent^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.6 


Church - 


40.9 


37.5 


33.7 


Child-related 


16.5 


20.6 


28.2 


School * 
Boy Scouts^ Girl Scouts^ 
Little League^ etc. 


12.4 
4.1 


14.5 
6.1 


19.0 
9.2 


Social Welfare 

^'^^ospital or Clinic _ 
^ Cocmunity Chest^^ United Way^ * 
Heart Fund, h Other Charities 
Civic or Community Action 


' 32.1 

8.6 

11.8 
8.4 


28.9 

6.7 

11.1 
9.5 . 


29.6 

6.0 

13.6 
7.0 


_____ ( • 
Social and Welfare 


3.9 


1.6 


3.0 ! 


Political Orgahizatibhs 


.2.0 


1.4 


1.2 


Other 


8 6 


11.5 


7.4 ' 


a. Percent 8 are based or> data wei'^ted 
ofs women in this age group. 


to represent 


the hatibhal pbpulatibh 


SOURCE: national Longitudinal Surveys 
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^ the third Y°^^"^®?^ P^°8^™» 5® _^®^?^f^_P?°p|^i_ _P^^ 

volunteers do not receive a stipend^ hot are reimbursed for expenses directly 
associated with their volunteer activity aiid some volunteers receive meals as 
''^^^i P^^srams, Federal money for RSVP goes 

largely to establish community offices that act as clearinghouses for 
volunteers; the range of volunteer activities Varies anong localities, 
depending upon community' needs ; 

Close to 17|dOO older Americans participate in the ^osteV Grandparent 
program and another 3^000 to 4^000 are in the Senior Companion Prbgrm. The. 
volunteers in these two prbgrans have very similar character^sitics;, in both 
85 Percent are women, about tm-thirds ,are not married ^ and about two- 
thirds live alonej Approacmatel^ 300,000 volunteers^ »^ in the RSVP progran. 
Close to 80 percent are women, about two-thirds of these women are not 
married^ and close to 60 percent live alone. Taken altogether, volunteers in 
these three ACTION prbgrms are approximately 1 percent of the population 60 
years or older'* « 

This overview of participation in volunteer activities in America provides 
a_ backdrop to the questioh--why do some people volunteer while others do hot? 
The xiext sec^tibii presents a frmework for addressing this ^^uestibh. 

Ili WHY bo PEOPLE VOLUNTEER? 

- ^ J 

Relatively little statistical research has been done on the factors that 

influence people's par ticipatibn in vbluhteer activities ^ ^st bf the recent 

ihfbrtbatibh is descriptive in nature: who volunteers^ hbw much time is speht^ 
arid the types of brgaiiizatibns fbr which they vblunteer. 

. r , -. 

An economist's view of people's participation in volunteer activities 

regardless of size or composition — have household^ obligations to meet, such as 
providing for food and clothes; The question ia~when and why do fmily tara- 
bers engage in activities that are unpaid and beni^it people outside the ^fami- 
ly? To answer this question it is necessary first to understand how families 
behave in meeting their primary obligations. 

Fobilies have tb decide hbw tb divide their time between working and, 
leisure. Some time must^be spent working, in the hbmej prbducihg gbbds and 
. services fbr the family (aiich as a clean house or child care). Anbther part 
of faanily msabers' time must be spent in the job market to earn income to buy 

household necessitiesi^ t**4?_i"c^?_???"*^_^^^ work in the job market may 
also be used to support a family member who works full-or part-time in the • 
home and to enable the faily tb engage in leisure activities^ such as a 
vacation or early retirement. 

Wbrk usually has some unpleasant aspects tp it. For people tb be willing 
to undertake these unpleasant tasks, they must t>e compensated in some faihibh. 
The compehsatibh for work in the home is the gbbds arid services prbduced that 
can: then he enjoyed. Earnings i^ the compensation fbr working in the job 
market . . 
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The way fjnniiies divide their time depends upon the particaiar combination 
of. goods boaght in the market^ goods produced at home ,^and leisure that gives, 
the fSily the greatest satisfaction. A ijiaximim, j-ather than limitless^ _ 
amount of satisfaction is reasonable because the amount of time available for 
any particular activity is limited to 24 hours per day. 

This chapter treats vblunteerism as another way tHat family mra^ers may 
spend their time. This ieans that we^ must find the circumstances under which 
families will divide up their time amorig fo^ar activities. But first, volun- 
teerism has several characteristics that are mportant to note: 

1. Volunteering time is a form of work, it is unpaid and done outside 
both the hone and the job market. While it might be argued _ that 
volunteering is a leisure activity, unlike a purely recreational 
activity, people may experience dissatisfaction from some aspects of 
their volunteer actiyities. For example ^ going dobr-tb-door 
collecting for a community drive is riot always enjoyable. 

2i Volunteering differs from bther types of work in that the goods and 
services produced may benefit people outside the household. In some 
casesi such as helping with a child' 8 activities , household memberB 
may receive benefits from the volunteer work* ; 

3. As with other forms' of work^ people musJt be cbmpensated for 

participating in volunteer activities. This compensation may take . 
several, not mutually etxclusive, fbrtiis: 

o Personal satisfaction may be a person's compensation for 

volunteering. This satisfaction may be "a feeling of virtue^"^^ 
Meeting new;people, interacting socially, "feeling productive," 
or "keeping busy." 

o The increased well-being of i f^ily member may be the vbluriteer's 
compensation, which makes this case similar tb work done, in the 
home to produce goods and service!!^ for the fraily to enjoy. 

o Making people outside the family better off miy be _ the ctopensatibri 
for volunteeririg. Of the three motivations for volunteering, this 
is the least tarigible and is the closest approximation to pure 
altruism. 

It is hypothesized here that volunteerism assumes a Koall role in a 

f lily's life when the benefits accrue pnly to pebfJle outside the household. 

In t^se situations, families are unlikely to reduce their income, 

h^e-produced goods, or leisure time by a substaritial amount in order to 
volunteer. Ihat tiie which i§ devoted tb_ volunteer actJ^vities would come 
largely from time otherwise devbted to leisure. 



eer 
pro- 



However, if at least some of the benefits accrue to; family members 
(including the volunteer), then it is ejected that the dccisibri to volunt 
assumes greater importance, in this case ^ volunteer work is analogous to 
ducing goods and services within the home fbr theenioyment of family members. 
A ffflnily iay be willing to trade bff less work (income) in the_ job market or 
in the home for more of the beriefits obtained from volunteerism. 
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This framework — which places a person in a ^^^^y_ ff^^^^S fnd argues that 
he/she wiii only volunteer if there is som^ compensation doing so— 
suggests some specific questions about when and why people will decide to 
volunteer — " 

6 Under which circi^stances are people willing to give up paid. employment 
to volunteer? . . 

b Ar^ people more likely to volunteer when a^ family member (including the 
Volunteer) receives sOme of the benefits from that vqluhteerism? ^ 

6 $re people utxo live in areas tn.tii cdnceiltra outside 
the family who have diff icultijcs (such as in c to 
volunteer ("help others") than ^hose who live outside sdAF areas? 

The two questibi^ regarding retirement policies^ given at the outset^ how 
become more specific: 

/ _ _ : ' 

o Do people who work less (retire early) spend more time volunteering 
than those who are fully employed? 

o Are people who have an independent source of income sufficient^ 

household obligations — such as retired people with sizeable pensions 
and savings — sore likely to spend time volunteering than those whose 
major ^source of income comes from their current jobs? 

the next section presents i^pirical answers to these questions. 

III. WHAT INFLUENCES PEOPLE'S PARTICIPATION IN VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES? , 

This section presents empirical, findings on volunteerism~among older men 
and women in the U.S. The goal df the statistical technique that was used 

^^??^?®^i°?_^^y®i^^_i?_5°_?°^? ^1»J^^^ example, people's 

personal £id f^ily characteristics and their job market experiehcesj on 
vblunteerism. For instarice, one might question whether having a child in the 
f ^ily increases the likelihood that a parent will do some volunteer work* 
also taking into account the effect the parent's educatibh and enplbymeht 
situation has on vblunteerism. 

The description bf a household's behavibr and the role of yolunteerism 
within the household , giycn^ in the previous section, provided the frmework 
fbr the empirical tests. They guided the selection of those characteristics 
thought to be important influences on a person's likelihood of volunteering. 
They also suggested whether those characteristics were likely to have a posi- 
tive or, negative influence on volunteerism. A description of the data base 
thatwas used, the precise hypotheses that were develppedi and the specific 
results bf the empirical tests are given iii the Appendix. 

One measure of volunteerism was used for the enpirical test among older 
men: the probability that a man volunteered one or more weeks in a yejr^ 
Fbtir measures were used for the older women : the probability that a woman 
vbluhteered brie or more weeks in a year (1) for any activity, (2) for a church 
activity only, (3) for a child-related activity only, and (4) fbr a social- 
welfare or civic activity only.^_The data for older men were not detailed 
enough to permit distinctions imbng types bf vbluhteer work. 
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Factors hypothesized to affect vbluhteerism were the individual's . 

(1) personal characteristics^ such as race^ ethnic origin, education, and • 

health.; (2) family characteristics^ such as the presence of a child 18 years 
of ag^ or^S^o^nger; (3) ex^lbyment status; (4) place of residence and. ;the 
area's unempTpyinent rate, arid (5) income from dilfecent sources, such as 
and assets. In the ariafysis of women's volufiteerism, an additional f^ctorj 
'past p«ticipation in volunteer^activities, was also included; data limita- 
tions did not permit'' including this factor in the analysis of men, 
" "t , 

Considering all these factors simultanedusly , findings for men indicate 
that^ bh average: 

b OWer men's participatiott in volunteer work does ^^^^ff ^ 

caily between whites and blacks, Hispanics and non-Hispariics ^ between 
marf\ied and unmarried men, and is not influenced by their age^ healthy 
or the presence of children in the household. - - 

o The likelihood of older meh_ volunteering is alsb libt affected by: the 
mount \>f time they are employed^ the number bf years since they last 
worked, \r whether ^they cbhtihued working after receiving sodial secu- 
rity benefits or after reaching their mplpyer^s reti^^ 
is nbt a Surprising result since volunteerism need not consijae a large 
pprtipn of W person' s time and is only likely to be undertaRta after 
the immediat.e needs of the family have been met. 

o/J>a?ticipatibr^ in volunteer _ activities is greater among more educated 
men and mong ^^hbse with higher levels bf ihcbme from assets, 

o Par ticipatibri ia volunteer activities is greater mb^^ old^er men 

who live outside cities and in areas with low unemployment, 

o Participatibrl in volunteer activities is-greater mong those whb JO 
years earlier had indicated that they jdanned to work after reaching 
their employer's retirement age. 

Again, considering simul tanepusly the factors hypothesized tb affect 
vblunteerism, findings for wbmch indicate that, on average: 

■ 6 Participatibh in vblunteer activities does not differ between whites and 
blacks br between Hispanics and non-Hispanics, It is also not affected 
by their health status, ; 

o Particxpatibn in volunteer work does hot differ between women who live 
inside br outside urban areas and is nbt influenced by the locality's 
unemployment rate, 

o Volunteerism is greater mbng more highly educated women and among those 
with a histbry bf engaging in volunteer activities. 



The more detailed analysis that was possible with the wpmeh' s data 
revealed jhat distinguishing among types of volunteer activities is important, 
The circtistances vifcich lead women tb vblunteer fbr church, child-related 
activities, and social welfare activities are different. Specifically, 
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o Women who volanteer for child-related activities «re Hkely to be 

married to a man with a high* income^ to have at least one c\iiid^ under 
age 19 in the fsnilyj to work less xn^the job market both throughout 
the year and »durihg'any given week* ' * 

• _^ ___ __. > 

6. Women who volunteer for church act ivi.tiejB are likely to work less 

during any given week. Participation in this type of ybluntcer acti- ^ 
vity is hot influenced -by the number of weeks they wb^^k throughout the 
year 1^ by their marital status or husband's income j or by the presehcie 
of children in the households * *^ 

. o Women who Volunteer for so c ial-welfare ^activi txes^ are likely to have 

high levels of income from assets (that is^ sources independent of , 
their, or their husband's, current work). Their participation in this 
type of volunteer work is not affected by the motlnt of tme they spend 
in the Job market^ by their marital statii^ or husband's income , or by 
the presence of children in the household, 

lii. WHAT ARE tlffi eONeCOSIONS AND TIffilR pffLICATIONS FOR POtlCT? 

In general ^ relatively few people participate in volunteer activities Jihjd 
participation is lower among older persons. About 1 put: of _ every 3 persons 
volunteered for sotc activity in 1981 %n.thin the total pbpulatibn ig^s 14 
years and blder)^. About 1 but of every S men at or close to retirement (aged 
57 to 715* did some volunteer work in 1978; about 1 but of every 4 women aged 
42 tb 56 i did some volunteer work in 1979. ' ^ 

Different types of volunteer aetivities appeal to different people, !Se 

type of activity that, wemen vol^ ^l^^^if? ??^^b®y '^^y move *away 

from chiid-reiated activities and into church and soc^ai-welfar^ activities^ 
Also, the sam^ factors *>- such as children and ^plb]^eht status have dif^ 
ferent influences upon the likelihbod that women will vbliihteer for different 
types bf brgahizatibhs • 

Irifbrmatibn on the federaHy sponsored ACtlON progr^s for older Aac'r'ic an s . 
(Fbster Grandparents, Senior Companions, and the Retired Senior Vbluntecr Pro- 
gram) iLndicates that abput 1 percent ^f the population 60 years of age or 
older volunteers in thes% waysi (This low participation may be as much m- tmf 
flection of the progrsis*) funding levels as pcopi?* ■ ipter^st in parti- ^ 
cipatirig.) The ACTION volunteers are mainly older women who art» living alone. 

Specific findings on the factors affecting the likelihbod that ig;. person 
will volunteer shbw: ■ % - 

Education has a pbsitiye .influence bii volunteer inn, Old0r^en and women 
whb volunteer have higher levels of education than those who do not volunteer.^ 

Areas ^ith cpgcgntrationB o£ "people ^n need" do not necessarily have the 
greatest nonber of volunteers. Older flien i^o^ yolunteer tencj^-tb live butsidi _ 
cities and in areas of 'low unraploj^enti^^u of 
,20 percent, for ex^ple^ would, have a vbllinteer rate which is Q.l. percentage 
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pbiht-s below that of men. in areas with _ a 10 percent unemployment rate i On a 

National basisi this- implies about 11,000 fewer volunteer a- in high ^unemploy- 
^mfnt-iareas. Women' s Arblunteering does not differ by their place of residence 
of by their area's unemployment rate. 

A-hi^^^^^df volunteeririg strongly predicts current participation ^ 
volunteer activities. However , r el A ively few people volunteer continual I3K 
For example, fewer than 15 ^rcfe^t of women aged 42vto 56 years volbhteer year 
after year; ' 

Retirement policies cbhcerhihg the am o un t of ti fflg^ people work are likely j 
to have different effects oh meh's arid women's participation in volunteer 
activities; V * ia 

* • ^ . " " • . 

o Policies that encourage people to work more years rather thah retire-^ 
early are not likely tbhave a significant impact bh men's partici- 
pation in volunteer activities generally. Older men's volunteer ac- 
tivities are hot related to their curreht employment or ret irenent 
status. Alsoi those blder'meh who planned to continue^working after 
leaving their employer arembre likely to volunteer than those who 
planned to do hb wQtk at ail. 

1 _ _ _ ^_ _ 

b Policies that permit moving from full- to part-time work are likely to 
ihcrease somewhat WOTen*^^ participation in church-related volunteer 
activities. For instance, reduciiig the work week by 10 hours suggests 
ffli increase xn the probability that women will vbluhteer in this way 
from 11 1/2 to_12_l/2 percent^ br abbut 160,000 additional volunteers. 
Oh aver age i policies that permit movement to part-time work ire not 
likely tb iilfluence women' s likelihood of participating in either 
child-related or social-welfare causes^ 

Retirement: pot icies- concerning the amount of ihcbme ( Sbigial Seciif ity or 
bther pension benefits) may affect men's and women's ybluhteerism in different 
ways. Income from social security (or pensions) maybe cbhsidered similar to 
income ftom other assets: it is independent bf pebple's current siployment. 
Older men with lower levels of ihcOTie from assets are less likely to volunteer 
at all. Women with Ipwer level9 bf ihcbme from aissets are less likely to vol- 
unteer for social-welfare causesj a «duction of $1,000 in their annual income 
from assets .suggests a decVihe in the probability of vol 

8 1/2 perceht, or about 80,000 fewer^volunteers nationally . ^ Women' s proba- 
bility bf vblunteering for church and child-related activities is hot related 
to this form of income. 

in general, people with higher levels bf education" and income are the 

major source of volunteers for formal vbluhteer brgartizati^ volunteers 
appear to participate in^ these activities more for personal reasons than^as a 
respohs^ tb sbcial heeds. High levels of unemployment do not seem to stimu- 
late greater vQluhteerism. \ ' 

Further, early retirement will not necessarily Lei? tb increased 
ybluhteerism toong older men. Women; may respond to/early retirement by volun- 
teering isore, but the activities in which they choose tb participatejmay not 
correspond to thoM a community, deems critical tb be undertake^. _ These^re- 
suits are not surprising. Pebple db pot have tb ybluntcer and if they do, 
they ate likely to select activities that appeal to then for some personal 
rea,8oh|^ such as a desire'to make new friends; ^ ^ • 
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^ if volunteerism is to be encouraged, the potential . volunteers will heed to 
receive some personal benefit frOT their participation. ^ The type of benefit 
that attracts people may depend upon their _ charactistic9i such as Being 
married br^ widowed^' or having relatively high (or low) education and income 
Revels. The benefits offelred to the volunteers may range from opportunities 
to interact socially with other vbluhteersi to public4ty about their partici- 
pation in local, newspapersi to financial iiicentivesi as for Example, ^exist in 
the Foster Grandparent Program, Unless the volunt^^ers* desires and/ needs _are* 
tak,en into account, governments cannot expect volunteerism to be an effective 
substitute for their Reclining role in .the provision of- social services. 

4 ^ 
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APPENDIX 



the National Longitodinai Surveys contain unique informati^: since the 
late 1960*8 they have tracked the personal characteristics and job marker 
experiences of the same men and women. 

T^e men* 8 surveys have interviewed men over the years just prior to 
retirement ahd_ihtb the retirement ; period itself C from ages 45 to 59 ih_1966f 
to jiges 57 to 71 iii 1978) • ^ They provide t^e detailed data oh vpluhteerism^ ' 
work, aiid personal characteristics of people at' or close to retirement. 

^ ..' ___ ^ __ ■" 

the women's surveys have followed the same wom^rt froni ages 30 to 44 in 

1967 to ages 42 to 56 in 1979. In addition to information on the women's 
personal and fonily characteristics and their past £td current mployment 
situations^ these surveys have data oh different types of volunteer 
activities* ^ ' 

While the women have not yet Ireached the retirement period, this poses 
no age-related .conceptual problems for relating retixment policies to volun- 
teerisffl. Being retired is simply a way of categorizing a particular group of 
people (older workers) who are but of the work force. Women may be out of the 
work force whether or not ^ey are also retired; and their activities outside 
the .workplace are the same^ whether or not they are retired Hot example, 
cooking and cleaning house) . Ihus^ for purposes *bf this prbject« the im^ 
pbrt^ht distihctibh fbr Women is their labor force status rather than their 
retirement status. 

the project's view of voiunteerism and its role within a household 
suggests a basic empirical model, specified as: 

P[V(t)] * a +^a^.O, + jfa^,F. ^ X^^y^v +i^«> I- -E 

o ii 1 2j J ^ 3k k 4in m sn n i 

^ ia^. R (for men only) 
op p ^ 

+ ^a^^V (t-n)^ (for women only) 

where P[v(t)] represents the probability that on individual has participated 
in volunteer activities for at least one hour over the course o'f a year; J^^^ 
of the volunteer variables reflect factors jTf fee ting the supply of Vi3lun^eer8. 
p. is a set of persbhal .character^istics; represents the set of character-^ 
istics of the family; jire income and asiet variables; L- consists of 

?n » repre- 

senting in part the demand, or opportunities, fo^ volunteering • 

the additional variable R- represents retirement variables in the men's 
equation; V(t-h) represents past participation iii volunteer activities iii 
the women' s^ equation. This information is specific to each of the cohorts. 



- The deperidcht variable iis binary, -representing participaCxbh^ribhpar^ _ 
cipatioh in vpluhteer. activities^ aa; shdvm in Tabic A.l for me^ 
for wmeh. iWditiorial dependent *'vari^ women represent participatibh 

in alternative types of volunteer activities i ! 

- * - ■, . I- . ^ ■> ■ 

Other di!?{)endent variables wre also tried for the men: "hour s^of 
vdlunteeristn supplied ,'^which included zerp hours of vpluhteeTing; hours of ^ 
volunteerism supplied among those who volunteered; weeks ydlunteered and hour s 
per week^ipong those who .volunteered. Results did nbtdiffer significantly 
from those shown here. Time limitations precluded running similar models on 
the women's data. ' ' 

■ ' * .• - - t ■ ^* 

Independent Variables / 

- • ' . ■ ^ . _ ■ I \ . 

This section describes ^he: specific variables in the equatlixis and the 

hypotheses that underlaid their ^inclision. The vari:able8/ ar^ also^displayed 

in Table A.i for the men and in Table A. 2 for the women. ; . 

1. Personal Characteristics i - 

. w 

.Both race and ethnicity (Hispanic and all other) were included in the 
analyses. No a priori hypotheses existed for these, two variables. , 

Poor hca/th was hypothesized to be negatively associated i^tH ^ 
volunteerism. Health problons would reduce "own satisfaction" associated 
with any fora of work. 

Education was hypothesized to be positively related to volunteerism. It 
was expected that more highly edacated persons would be more likely to derive 
personal satisfaction from volunteering^ they derive greater satisfaction 
trom the honpecuniary rewards of work {paid or unpaid). ; 

2. Family ^aracteristics ' ^ 

The variable representing children was "presence^ of jtt least o^e child 
under age 19 in the household .VV The direction /of the hypothesised sign was 
not clear fbr the mbdels that did not dif ferentiateV jaong type of volunteer 
activities. The effect bfthe presence of children would depend upon the 
particular type of activity. ♦ ' \ ^ 

Where the voiuSteerism was child-related_ in tlie^women' s model, th^ 
variable was hypothesized to have a positive tign. . ^o the extent that an 
individual derives satisfaction from increasing the vwjll-being of her chxld, 
it would be expected that the presence bf a child would increase the likeli- 
hood of participation in child-related volunteer activi.tiesi 

The presence of a child was hypbthisized to have a negative effect, bh 
volunteerism when the volunteer activity was not directiy-childrrelated . ^ 
Thefe would be less time to help people outside the household, jince more time 
would be needed to achieve the family's desired level of produced in the 

home and purchased through market work. Also,/ the presence of a child would 
lessen the jpereonal satisfaction associated with volunteering and being away 
from the family* * _ 
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- In the men's model > marital /status was hypothesized t^:%& positively 

relat^ to voluateeriiig. ^ving a wife would reduce thej'^fidunt of time a man 

would need to spend' in household chores, thus freeing hi^nfpr time to 
vdluxiteer* . " ^^t? 

^ ' ■ ^ ^ ■ •• 
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Income and Assets 



There were two^ income variables:' income from the^-spduse' s work Sftd income 

received from other sources (pensions snd assets), _ They were hypothesized to 
^ be related positively to vojunteering. Specifically, Cbil more asset-rtch p«o~ 
' pie are, the more likely they are to volunteer time, 'jB^caase earned income is' 
less' important to a household budget ' the greater the SaUpliy's income from as- 
s^ts^ persons in households with higher levels of ii^cbm^> free assets wbuld be 
•less constrained in the way they ^ spend their time, r Th^y >lb be more villihg 
??_sp^P^ 4^ vdlunteeririg, eveii if the volunteering 'prd^l^^ee^ few bchifits, for 
the household. Similar reasoning applies to pets ah employed 

spouse: they would-be ies» constrained in the way the]^i!8pend their :,time.^ ' 

4. Labor Force Status ' * ' 



The labor force variables include ti^eks wbrk£d' per year and average, 
hours worked per week. The relationshib between .theii^^ 

and volfUnteeristn li^as expected to differ^by* ^yp^ of vbllinteer adtivity. ' It was 
hypothesized^ that pedple vdiild trade dff income frdm^l^rk for vdiuhteerism for 
those activities that benefit family members (such^ as' a child) •* -Vdiuhteerism 
would be analogou^ td home prdductidh, ih these situ^tidHs . '^It was' Hypdthe- 

not affect volunteerism for thb|^ activities that btne- 
fit oi^ly^people outside the household. Fedple muld;^bl^^ i?^*^y %* 
off income for the benefits of volunteering when those benefits go tp people 
outside the family, - ^ * *' ^ 

5. Ehvironmeht . - ^ ' 

- -_ 'f^^ ,. • _ _ _- - ^ _■ 

Twd^virdhmeht variables represehted the likelilTpdd. .of dppbrtuhities (and 

of need) for vdluhteerihg: living in an SMSA and tHe.ldcal area' s utiemplby-. 
rnent rate. >&ny people are experiencing both social ind' fed jprdblemi in 

urban jreas aitd , because of population densitieis^^their^ probl«is a^e rela* 
lively visible, 'Mso, there are more opportunities volunteer work within . 
urban areas: the institutions necessary to provide -p. ||arxety of« organized 
services are more likely to ^xist; Hxglier jommplbyment'' rates arc a j>rox^ for 
a greater need f on volunteers, these variables were, hypothesized ^o be posi-t 
tive: tHe greater* theneedfor volunteers^ the higher vbuld be the proba- 
bility that people would vbluhteer, 

6, ' Retirement , i ' ^ 

: _____ ______ ^___j __v___Lj_ ■ 

two variables represented retirement,.:; One captarcid dompa^sory .retirement 
age and the secon^, "work plans after retir^ent," ■ ^ ^ 

Both variables were hypothesized to be positively relateji tp the probA- . . 
bility of ybluhteerihg. After tdhtrdlling for ihcotiji^ -pepple whd cbhtihue 
to wdrk^after they cduld stop were hypdthesized' to derivejidhmdhetary rewardd 
from working; ^hesa. are the sjBise people who would be willing to volunteer 
to en^ge in work for which there are only nonmonetary rewards. ./^nL^ 
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7. Previous Vbluritcfir 

This variable was included" to measure the extent to which past. ^ ^ 
vbluriteeFing is a predictor of future volunteering. A positive relationship 
was hypothesized.- Of course, a significant result simply moves qiiestibris 
about the determina^gs af volunteering tack in time: why did a person 
begin to volunteer? ^ 



Results qf the Empiriical Model 



5^. 



• JRcsultl using ordinary least squares vi.^ weighted data are shov^ 

' weights adjust fbr an oversampling of blacks and make the data representative 
of the nationll population of the age of the sample J i Logit analysis with 
unweighted dit»-were also run; because. the results did not differ from those 
' _ ^using ordinary least squares, the results are hbt shbwti. {a logit program 

'* using weighted data was not available.) : ' - 
%^ * ! ' • * ' -1 

' ^ T^e regrcssibh results .fbr older men jare shown in Table A.3i They are 

based on a binary dependent variable: l^^f the man volunteered^ at least one 
, veek inYl978; Oi if hc did hb volunteer ^ work. Tlie first colcmn includes the 
''weeks wor.ka^'yariablei the second column includes the hours worked per week 
" variable. (Due to the flexibility possible in the amount and timing of vbluri- 
* teerism, these measures of labor supply w^re found to provide more information 

* bn the determinants of voiunteerism than an aggregate measure, "hours employed 
/ in a^ear.") Regressions were also run which excluded these two independent 

/ variables. The results did not change imjpbrtantly . 

The regressibh results for older women are shown in Tables A^4 through 
A. 6. Table A. 4 uscs_a binary dependent variable: 1, if the woman volunteered 
\, ' at least 1 week in 1979; 0, if she -did no volunteer work, - The two equations 
in this table differ in one respect.; one has an independent variable "hours 
worked per week;" the other, "weeks worked per year." 
^ ■ • • _ _ _ 

^ Tables A. 5 and A. 6 show results of models where dependent variable 

represented participation in different types of volunteer activities. Table 
A. 5 uses the independent variable, "weeks worked -p^r year;'' Table A*6 uses the 
variable "averxge hotirs worked per week." . 
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NOTES 



1. Cfely vbluhteer work in an organized or formal setting is considered 
here. While helping a neighbor paint his/her home is also a form of vbluhteer 
vbrki this type bf ihfbrmal activity is excluded. 

2; ACTION^ AmlTic^aa- Vblun^ee^-1^4 . Washington^ D. C./ Febiruary 1974; 
and Independent Sector and the Gallop Organization, Inc., jte^«,^^ 9 Volunteer, 
1981 . Princeton, New Jersey: June 1981; 

3. the Travelers Insurance Company reports in a survey of their older 
employees that 9 percent of thei*r workers rate volunteer work as their first 
choice, of activities after retirment « By contrast^ over 50 percent chose 
part-time wbrk. The travelers Pre-Retir^ent Opinions Survey ^ Hartford-^ 
Conn.: The travelers Insurance Company^ January 1981. ' 

4. This description of the ACTION programs is based on Office of Policy 

and Planning, Evaluation Division, ACTION, Foster Gran d p a r e nt Pro^r g n: — A ; 

^escxxptlve Survey , Washington, ^-C.: ACTION, November 1979; Senxor Companton 
Program: A Descriptive Survey , Washington, D.C. : ACTiON^ October 197f, and 
Retired Senior Vblungger Program: A Descriptive Survey j Washing t bh ^ D r C . : 
ACTION, September 1978. " ' 

^ 5« There are a few .exceptions to this" statement ; They include Mamie 
Mueller, "the Economic Determinattts of Volunteer Work by Women," Signs: 
Journal of ^tnen a nd S ociety , vol; 1, no; 2 (Winter 1975), pp; 325-38; Burton 
Weisbrod, "Assets and J^ployment in the Nonprofit Sector," Public Fin a n c-e 
^arterly , vol. IQ,, no. 4 ^October 1982) ; and Paul t. Hcnchik and Burton A. 
Weisbrod, "Government Crowding Oat and Contributions of Time-j-Or Why Do People 
Work for Free?" Unpublished paper, Dec^ber 8, 1982i ( 

6. This is a hbhtechhical summary of thg theory bf the household,' s 
allocation of time. Fbr technical versions, see Gary S. Becker^ "A Theory^ of 
Marriage; Part I," Journal o f Pdiitic^l Economy , vol. 81, tio. 4 (July/Augu8t 
1973), pp., 813-846; 'Gary S. Becker-, "A Theor of Marriage; Part II," Jp u ra a l 
of Pnliticgl Economy, vol 82, no. 3^( April 1974) , PP •_ SI 1-S26; an4^ Wendy tee ' 
Grazmn, "the. Demand for the Wife' Non -market Time," Southern Economic Jourrral , 
Vol. 41, noi 1 Uuly 1974), pp. 124-133. \ 

7. This point was made alsb by the panelists in the sesiibh ' 
"Vblunteerism: Can It Wbrk in Ybur Community?" at the^ 1982 Congress bf Cities ' 
Expbiitibhj Lbs Angeles^ Novraber 27-December 2 1 1?82_. See also, KenSeth 
Bbuldihg, "Notes bh a Thebry bf Philanthropy^" in Philanthropy Itid Publi c 
Policy , ed. by Frank Dickinson, New Ybrk: National Bureau bf Ecbnbmic 
Research, 1962. 

8. The argument underlying this hypothesis is that not ail household 
decisions regarding the use of time (brmbney) are equally important . Those 
involving jnnaller portions of a hbusehbld's time (br. income) are less impor- 
tant bhan those ihvblving larger, pbrtibhs and are made independently of majbr ' 
hbuschbld decisibhs. Fbr exaxnple, a decisibh to biiy shbes or a tableclbth 
will be made independently from a decisioo to buy or rent a house. 
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Decisions about the amount arid timing of work outside and insicje the hpmc , 
Uncl.u<iih| child care) are of major importance to a fanily. Entering the job . 
tiiark^t -- or raising children -r typically requires a substantial time coram?.tr. 
merits dti the part of household members, . Also/ there is relatively littiie 
flexibility in the n^raber and timing of hours paid employment and chxld 
care is a continual process fdi: 'a number of years. 

By contrast, the decision to volunteer may be either of major or ^minot; 
impprtanpe to a family* It need hot cbhsim^ a sizable proportion of a typ^^ 
household's time<^(or inc^wie) / and tfie amount and timing of volunteering .is 

flexible. "\ 'v , \ ^ 

9. A despi^ption of these data^. is in Center for Himan Rfe source Re sear cK, ^£ 
l^atidnal LDn^itadtaal^ Surveys gandbook, 1982 . Columbus', „Ohio> V Ccr^ter for 
Human Resource Research. : ^ ^ : 

.10. Regrfessidris were also run: that exclu^ded the measure : of previous 
participation in volunteer activities. The explanatory power of^^the equations • 
declined 'substantial^ and the coefficients of education, and r^^e - almo.st. 
doubied, -^ithbu^h their sigliificance level did not differ from results shown 
here; In the eqUatidn estimating the probability of voruntg_ering ^fdr a 
churchrelated activity, both husband^s income «nd the presence of a, child zn^ 
the family, became statistically significant (and positive)^ Result iS on the 
other *variaibles were similar to those shown here _and db nbt change the con- 
clusibni of this„ work. Still, these somewhat different results betvcert _ the 
two inbdels indie ate^^he need for additional research on the role of volun-. 
teeristn within the family. 
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Table A,l 

Specif^^tidii of Variables for Men's Equations 
Variable: Name • - - ^P' 



Vbluhteerism 



Voianteered in 1978 



Yes 1; no « Q 



Personal Characteristics 



Race 



Hispanic 



White - 1; black « 0 



Latin origin 1; 
^ non^-Latin « 0 



Health 78 



Ed oc^ at ion 



( Limits junouht or 
kind of work * 1; 
no health p^Alem 



s 0 



Highest grade 
completed (continuoas 
b to 18 years) 



*Age 



F am ily Cha^a c te^isti 4^a 



Actual years 
(cbntihubus) 



Marital Status 



Children Under Age 19 



^Spouse Employed 



^Household Members 



Married J spouse present 
« 1; all other "0 

At least 1 child in 
hbuiehpld 18 years or ybimger 
» 1; ill other « 0 

Iftrried^ spouse present 
and employed ■■1; all 
other " b 

Nimber of Household 
ambers C continuous) 
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Income 



Aisset Income 



Dollar mount ;ih 1978' 
frOT such sources as 
interest, dividends, and 
rent (cbntinuouf, 0 if 
no such income received) 



^Hah's Annual Income from 
Wa^es and Salary. 

*Man' 8 Annual Income from 
^ Profession or Business 

*Wife's Annual. income from 
Wages and SalaryN i 

*Wife*i3 Annual Incom^ from 

Business or Profession- 
Family Income 



♦Pension Income 



Doiiar amount in 1978 
(continuous) 



Dollar amount in 1978 
(continuous) 



Dollar amount in_1978 
(continuous, 0 if not 
married) 

Dollar anouht in_1978 
(continuous I D if not 
married) 



Dollar amount in 1978 

(continuous, wife's total 
income plus husband' s income 
from profession or business) 

Dollar liount in 1978 for 
fmiiy ( continuous ^ 0 if no 
income received) 



Labor Fc 



Weeks llmplbyed in 1978 



Hours E^iplbyed per week in 1978 



b to 52 weeks 
(continuous) 

Usual hours peK.5£ek worked 
(continuous 0 to 60l 



♦Employed 78 



Employed at least 1 
week in 1978 « 1; 
all father * 0 



Envxron m erat 



SMSA 



Lives in SHSA, inside 
or outside central city 
« 1; lives outside 
SHSA « D 



Local Area Unemployment 
Rate 



1978 rate 
(continuous) 
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♦Region 



Lives in the South - '{j^ 
Lives putside the South 
- 0 



'_ 

*Number Years 



Worked After ^ptoyer's 
Retirement Age 



*Wbr Red After Receiving 
Social Security 



Receipt of Social Security 



Number of years since 
last worked 1 or more weeks 
(continuous^ 0 if employed 
in 1978) 

retirement age and man 
worked 1 bt more meks 
after reaching that 
age ■ 1; all other 0 

Received Social Security 
benefits axid worked 1 or 
i&bre weeks after receipt 
■ 1 ; all other ■ 0 

Received Sotial Security^ 
benefits in 1978 - 1; 
all other - 0 



Indicated Work Plans A^ter In 1966 indicated wbiild 

Retirement / ? 

£. business after retiring 

^ from employer - i; in 

' 1966 indicated would not 

w^rk at all after retiring 
from mployer " 6 

/^Variable used in regressions not included" here arid riot found to be 
statistically significant at 10 percent level • 
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Table A. 2 



Specification of Variables for Women' s Equatibhs 



Variable Name 



Specifica t ion 



Voluiiteerism 



Volunteered in 1979 
Voianteered for Charch in 1979 

Vbionteer^d for Child-rel ated 
Activity in 1979 



Volunteered for Social-Welfare 
Activity in 1979 



Previous Volunteer 



Yes - 1; ho - 0 



Yes "l; did hot volunteer 
at all * 0 

Volunteered for school, 
Boy or Girl Scouts, 
Little League etc. - 1; 
Did not voionteer at all 
- 6 

Volunteered for lipspital , 
clinic^ community, or civic' 
activity; Heart Fundj 
United Way - I; did not 
volunteer at all - 0 

Volunteered in 1974 and 
1976 - 2; volunteered in 
1976 or 1974 - 1; did hot 
volunteer in 1974 or 
1976 - 0 ^ 



) 



Personal Characteristics 

Race 

Hispahic 

Health 79 



Education 



Black - 1; whit^- 0 

Hispanic - 1; _ 
nbn-Latih brigih - 0 

Limits amount or kind of 
work ■ 1; hp health problem 
- 0 

Highest gr^de completed 

(0 to 18 years, cdntinuousX 



Family Characteristics 
Children Under 19 " 



At least one child ih the 
housejtiold 18 years or 
ybuhg^r ■ 1; all other - 0 
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Income ^ 



^Respohdeht *^ 5 Ahiiual Income 



Dollar ambuht in 1979 
^cbntihubus, 0 if not 
employed for wage aiid 
salary or self-employed) 



Husband's Aiihu^l Income 



Dollar amount in 1979 ^ 
from wages and salary and 
from profession or bosiness 
iO continuous if no such income 
or there is no husband* in the 
hbusehbld) . 



Pension Income 



Dollar amount in 1979 
\y fpr family, from Social 
Security benefits or 
pension ^contipubua, 0 
if no income received) 



Asset Income 



Dollar amount in 197? 
for f«iiily from iuch.^ 
sbUrjzes as rent, iiiteru^ 
and dividends (continugu^ 
d if no income received!) 



Weeks Mployed in 1978 . 

Hours emplbyed per week 
in 1978 



0 to 52 weeks (cbhtihudus) 

Usual hours per week worked 
(0 to 60, continuous) 



SMSA 



Local Area yhemplbymeht 
Rate in 1979 



Lives outside SHSA " 1; 
Lives in SMSA, inside or 
outside central city ■ 0 

1979 rate 
(continuous) 



♦While this variable was sigx^ificanV, the n^asures of weeks and hours of 

i ^Fi^^-^^^- JF^?^f^_f?P^j?^?^y_P^^^i Muiticoiinearity precluded inclusion 
both the time and the income variables. ^ 
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Table A. 3 



' Regression; ReSulti; dn^ider Men* s Prbbability of 
Vbtonteerxng Using Variable s^^W^el^:]^ 
Hoars Worked Per Week' . > - • V^I'^: 



Variably 



Coefficient 
(St a nd to d 



;Cb6ff tcient 
(Standard gr 



Weeks Employed in 1978 



Hour 8 Employed per Week 
in 1978 



r-.004 *1 
(.005) -1 



(.001) 



Receipt of Social Security 

4 



-.015 
( .025) « 



-.029'- 
(.031) 



Worked After Employer's 
Retirement Age 



i057 
( .064) ^ 



.034 
(.075) 



Indicated Work Plans After 
Retirement 



.051** 
(.01?) 



,064** 
(.025) 



Race 



-.022 
(.035) 



-.041 
(. 



Hispanic 



.018 
(.111) 



.027 
(.164) 



Health 78 



.014; 
(.020)' 



.049* 
(.^025) 
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Tabic A. 3 cpnpinaed 



Variable 


Coefficient 
(standard Error) 


eoefficrient 
(Standard Error) 


Education 


.022** 


- j"i f ' ill ill 

.024** 




(.003) 


(;004).,-l . 


Marital ^ Status . 


.029 


.067* 




(.026) 


(.037) 


ehiidten Ifnder Age 19 


• 

.069 


- - 

.003 




(.029J 
If 


(.035) 


A^^et Iticoine . 


.007-3** 


. td(i7 -3**" 


K .002 j -3 


V*0O37 "3 


SHSA ; . . 


—.068** 


— .Oi^il™ 




. ( .021) 


. ( .028) 


^" . - 




■ ' ■ ■ 


"^Jlate ^ " . 


T.OOl -1** 


-.001* 


( .004) -1 


• (.006) -1 ' 


4 • ^intercept 


.067 


.664 


(.063) 


(.990) 


.. ^ ' - ■ - ' 


1,364 


lill9 




.060 


.067. 




8.84 


• 6.06 


'**Significent at 5 per cent- level ^l-tail test 
' *Si^nificeht it 1 per cent levelp l*tail test 





** ■ ■ '.. 
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table A,4 



Variable 



Regression Results bti Older Women's Prdbabiliry of 
Vblunt^ertng Using Variables Weeks Employed and Hpurs 
Workedv^^r Vteek - - r ^ - ^ 




j^oefficient 



M(rJ> 



Weeks Eifiploy^d 
in 



-.001 
(.004) -i 



Hbiits Employed Per Week 
£n 1979 



-.001** 
(.005) -1 



Race 



-.025 
(.027) 



-.028 
(.028) 



Hi&pahic 



Health 79 



^.024 
(.053) 



.021 
(.020) 



-.023. 
(.054) 



.023 
(.020) 



Ed ac at ton 



.021** 
(.003) 



.022** 
(.004) 



Children Under; .^e 19 



.064** 
(.016) 



.062** 
(.016) 



Previous Volunteer 



.249** 
(.011) 



.247*c* 

(.bti) 



Husband's Income 



.001-3* 
(.007) -4 



. .001*-* -^3 
(.007) -4- 



Fehsioh Income 



.002 -3 
(.003) -3 



^002 -3 
.003 -3 



6- 



Asset Income 



.008-4 
(.002) -3 



.001 -3 
(.002) -3 
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Table A*4 continued 

. ■ ' *i ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' J ' ' li.' ' . 

Variable Cpefficicht Coefficient: 

(Standard Error) (Standard Errot ^ 



SMSA,: 


.001 




.003-1 




(.020) 




(.020) 


Lbc^l^l Area 


-.001 -1 




-.005 -2 


Unemployment Rate 


• (.004) -1 




(.004) rl. 


Intercept 


^.155** 




-.142** 




(.051) 




(.051) 


N 


2*355 




2,350, 




.265 




'.2^6 


F - ■ ' 


70.47 




70.43 



* significant at 5 percent level i 1-tail test 
** Significant at 1 percent levels 1-tail test 



) 
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Table A. 5 



Regression Results bh Older Wpmeh' s Probability of 
■ Vbluhteerihg for Church) Child-related , arid Sbc:.al-Wel fare 
'Activities Usirig a Weeks employed Variable 



Variable 



Church 



Coefficient (Standard Errorj 

Child-related ^ Social-Welfare 



Weeks ^finplbyed 
in 1978 



-.002 -1- 
(.003) -1 



-.008 -1** 
(.003) -1 



-.001 -1 
(.003) -1 



Race 



-.002 
(.022) 



-.Oil 
(.019) 



-.011 
(.021) 



Hispanic 



-.012 
(.045) 



.042 
(.037) 



-.053 
(.044) 



Health 79 



-.004 
(.017) 



.0^7 
(.015) 



.023 
(.061) 



Ed ac at ion 



.008** 

(.003); 



,011** 

(.005) 



.005* 

(.003) 



Children under 
Age 19 



.022 
(.014) 



.064** 
(.012) 



-.011 
(.014) 



Previous Volunteer 



.197** 
(.010) 



.114** 
(.009) 



.146** 
(.510) 



Husband's Income 



4003-4 ' 
(;006) -4 



.009-4* 
(.006) -4 



.001 -4 
C.006) -4 



Perisibri Iricbme 



.004 -3 
(.003) -3 



.005 -4 
(.002) -3 



.002 -3 
(.003) -3 



As^et Incqpie 



-.i)07 -5 
(.002)-3 



.002 -3 
(.002)-3 



.005 -3** 
(.002)-3 
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table A.5 cbhtihu^d 

V^l^ le V " Church Ch i ld-related je ^tlmi -^MaliBre 

SMSA .030* -idiS : i: ' •013 

it \ ■ * . > 

Local Area _' . -.004. -I .004 -2 -.004 -1 

Unemplbymiin.C Rate ( .003r;-l (.003) -1 ; (t.663) -1 

intercept ' -;b42 -.iOi** -.047 

' . (,044) (.038) . j (.042) 

' "• ^ - ... 

N - 2*004 1,894 1,937 

* ■ . .206 - .145 . .137 

F - 4'3.'ll • 26.49 24.12 

* Sighificaht at 5 percent level, l~^ail test 

** Sighificaht at 1 percent level, 1-tail test 
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of Volont^ering for Church, Child-related, and 
Soctai-Welf are Activities ^sing an Average Hours 
• Worked Per Week Variable 

Coeff icient (Standard Err o r) 



Vat iable '- Church- Child-r elated Socialr-Weifare 

' ■ -I' ■ 



Hours Employed -.001** • -.008-1* -.002-1 

1 Per Week ( .004) -1 liJ^OUi -1 ( .004) -1 

in 1978 . ' . 

.'• ■.-■'* 

Race -.005 -.012 -.012 

(.022) (.019) ^.021) 

Hispanic -.010 .043 -.054 

(.045) (.037) (.044) 

Health 79 -.005 -.015 .024 

(.017) \ (.015) (.016) 

Education .009** .011** .005* 

(.003) (.003) (.003) 

Children Under idl9 .064** -.011 

Age 19 (.014) . (.ai2) (.014) 

Previbus Vbluriteer .195** .114** .146** 

(.010) (.009) (.010) 



Husband's Income .008-5 .009-4* .009-4 

- (.066) -4 (.006) -4 (.006) -4 

^ ^ , . ._ 

Pension income .003-3 , .001-4 .002-3. 

(.003) -3 (.0025 -3 (.003) -3 

Asset income ^ ,.002 -4 .003-3 .005-3^ 

^nC.002) -3 (.002) -3 (.002) -3 



Table A. 6 cohtihuecl 



^eoafficient (Standard Error) 
Variable Chorfch Chjld-related Social -Welfare 



SMSA * ^628 -.018 . • ,013 

(.017) (.015) (.016) ' 



Local Area ' -.005 -1 " . - .006 -2 . '.OO^ -1 

Unemployment .Rate (.003) -1 ( .003) -1> (.003) -1 — 



Intercept -.021 -.103** . -.046 

(.044) ,(.038) (.042) 



N 1,999 1,889 1*932 

R2 .208 >144 .131 ' 

F 43.35 26.19 24.10 



* Sighificarit at 5 percent level, 1-tfil test 
**^ Significahf: at 1 percent level, 1-tail test 
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